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the two peoples and partly of the divergence of their habits ;
for, while the Bushmen have always remained hunters pure
and simple, the Hottentots have acquired cattle and adopted
the pastoral mode of life. Mr. Dornan supposes with some
probability that the Bushman-Hottentot race represents the
aboriginal inhabitants of the whole of Africa from the great
lakes southward, and that their ancestors were gradually
driven, by the pressure of the Bantu tribes, from the equatorial
regions into the restricted area which they now occupy to-
wards the southern extremity of the continent. The Bushmen
are known to have been formerly much more numerous to the
south of the Orange River ; but the great bulk of the survivors
have now found a refuge in the Kalahari desert, though there
can be little doubt that their race is doomed to extinction at
no very distant period. Some of them have accepted the
position of menial or servile herdsmen to Bechuana masters ;
but for the most part they continue to roam the wilderness
in pursuit of game, seemingly incapable of accommodat-
ing themselves to the routine of a pastoral or agricultural
existence.
In respect of their culture Mr. Dornan inclines to the view
that they correspond to the Aurignacians of the Palaeolithic
Age in Western Europe. According to him, the rock paint-
ings and engravings of the two peoples resemble each other
so closely that they would be indistinguishable if it were not
for the differences in the fauna depicted. The scenes repre-
sented are usually incidents of the chase, more rarely of war
and domestic life. As usual, the figures of wild animals are
well executed, but the human figures much less so. These
paintings and sculptures are not confined to the Kalahari
desert, they are found all over South Africa ; some of the best
occur in Southern Rhodesia. Archaeologists are now inclined
to explain the cave paintings of prehistoric man as based in
large measure on the principles of sympathetic magic ; they
suppose that by depicting himself in the act of killing game
or dispatching his foes the primitive hunter and warrior hoped
to ensure corresponding success in the chase and in war.
Mr. Dornan questioned the Bushmen as to this interpretation
of their paintings, but he could elicit from them no confirma-
tion of the theory. But he is careful to add that this negative